Aspects  of  Labor  Administration  in  the 
Early  Nineteenth  Century 

riie  strikin}^  prciblein  faced  by  the  lalK>r  administrator  in  the 
early  C'onnecticut  button  industry  was  the  shortage  of  native  skilled 
artisans.  While  unskilled  laborers.  bookkee])ers,  and  even  mana- 
jLjers  could  be  drawn  from  sources  in  this  country,  highly  skilled 
artisans  were  usually  available  only  in  h'ngland.  I'he  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  thus  truly  constituted  the  bottleneck  to  quality  pro¬ 
duction.  Ill  the  correspondence  of  .Mexander  Hamilton,  for  the 
year  17‘)1.  there  is  a  letter  from  one  John  Mix.  pewter  button- 
maker  of  New  Haven,  reporting  that  be  was  going  to  produce 
diverse  kinds  of  buttons.  This  was  |K)ssible  “because  we  have  a 
|)erson  lately  from  Kuro])e  who  has  the  skill  jierfectly  who  is  a 
gentleman  who  is  able  and  has  engaged  to  instruct  and  teach  us 
everything  necessary  in  the  making  of  them.’’^ 

b'ven  thirty  and  forty  years  later  this  dependence  iqxin  “j)ersons 
from  EuroiK*"  was  .still  the  most  .striking  feature  of  the  labor 
problems  in  brass-button  production.  Buttons  of  a  sort  could  he 
made  by  .American  trained  workers,  but  native  workmen  could  not 
produce  brass  buttons  of  high  quality  so  efficiently  as  could  the 
skilled  workmen  of  England.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  gold  to  the 

^.\rthur  11.  Cole,  editor.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Correspondence  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  (Chicago,  1928),  pp.  51-52. 
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value  of  three  dollars  was  needed  hv  the  Americans  to  gild  a 
gross  of  the  best  (]uality  huttons.  whereas  three  |)ence  worth  of 
gold  sufficed  for  the  h'nglishinen  to  obtain  eciually  good  results.- 
Much  light  is  cas^  uiM>n  the  labor  aspects  of  brass-button  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  eighteen  twenties  and  thirties  by  records  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Waterhury,  Connecticut.  Phe  history  of  this  company  may 
he  traced  hack  to  Abel  Porter  Company,  established  in  1802. 
which  was  succeeded  by  Leavenworth.  Hayden  &  Scovill  in  1811. 
In  1827  James  M.  T..  Scovill  of  the  latter  finn  joined  with  his 
brother,  W.  IT.  Scovill.  in  the  partner.shi])  of  J.  M.  L.  and  W.  II. 
Scovill.  d  he  Scovill  ])artnershi|) — and  related  enterprises  e.stah- 
li.shed  by  the  .Scovilks — remained  in  business  until  succeeded  in 
1850  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  which  continues  to 
this  day  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  brass-product  manu¬ 
facturers.^ 

The  first  .skilled  laborer  in  the  enterprise  of  .\hel  Porter  &• 
Com])any  was  Silas  Grilley,  a  native  American.  'Phis  worker’s 
ex])erience  was  gained  in  local  ])roduction  of  cast-i)ewter  huttons 
similar  to  tho.se  John  Mi.x  had  been  producing  in  1/01.  Later 
David  Hayden,  a  .skilled  mechanic,  came  to  the  concern  from  Attle¬ 
borough.  Masssachusetts.  where  cast  huttons  were  being  made. 
In  1817  Daniel  Hayden  came  to  the  firm  after  having  had  exi^e- 
rience  in  Samuel  .Slater’s  employment.  The.se  .\merican  workers, 
while  u.seful.  were  not  altogether  .satisfactoiy.^ 

Efforts  were  made  to  bring  over  h'nglish  workers  as  early  as 
1814.  In  May  of  that  year  Leavenworth.  Hayden  iK:  .Scovill  received 
a  letter  from  Perkins  Xichols.  of  New  ^"ork.  repc)riting  that 
“Capt.  Adams  returned  yesterday  from  England,  he  states  that  he 
could  not  procure  your  P>u rni. slier. s.  hut  was  very  near  being 
arrested  for  trying  to  procure  him.”  Such  records  lend  some 
credence  to  the  .stories  current  in  brass-industry  tradition  con- 

2WiIliam  G.  l^throp.  The  lirass  Industry  in  the  United  States  (Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn.,  1926),  pp.  42-4.3. 

^In  the  study  of  Scovill  history  generous  assistance  was  given  the  waiter  by 
the  General  Manager’s  Office  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 
^Documents  concerning  the  earliest  period  of  Scovill  history  are  fragmentary, 
and  some  of  the  data  on  this  peri(xl  are  gathered  from  The  Toum  and  City 
of  Waterhury,  Joseph  .Anderson,  editor  (New  Haven,  1896),  vol.  ii,  pp.  275 
ff.  Volumes  i  and  iii  of  this  ivork  also  contain  background  information  on 
the  history  of  the  enterprise. 
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cerning  the  shipment  of  English  workmen  out  of  the  country  con¬ 
cealed  in  barrels.  Even  if  the  legal  obstacles  to  emigration  of 
skilled  workmen  could  he  surmounted,  there  were  other  difficulties. 
( )ne  George  Dee  wrote  that,  when  he  gave  the  month’s  notice  re- 
(luired  before  his  resignation,  his  employers  gave  him  three  pounds 
for  staying  on  with  them  and  raised  his  salary  ten  |K>unds  per  year.'* 
Sometimes  the  workers  brought  to  this  country  were  no  better 
than  native  w'orkers.  'Fhe  managers  of  a  comi)eting  brass  concern 
found  an  im|X)rted  w’orker  .so  incorrigible  and  untrustw’orthy  that 
the  workman’s  passage  back  to  England  was  ]>aid  in  order  to  have 
him  out  of  the  country.*’  It  ai)i)ears  that  prior  to  1820  Engli.sli 


.1.  M.  L.  .srovii.L  w.  H.  scovii.r. 


J.  .M.  1-.  Scovill  was  responsible  tor  sales  and  purchases:  he  six.*nt 
much  of  his  time  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  W.  H.  Scovill  had 
charge  of  production  and  linancing ;  he  spent  mest  of  his  time  in 
W’aterbury.  with  freepjent  trips  to  the  banks  at  Xew  Haven  and 
Litchfield. 

w’orkmen  had  been  tried  in  tbe  enterprise,  for  when  in  that  year 
the  managers  had  word  there  was  a  skilled  English  workman 

■'•George  Dee  to  Sccvill’s,  July  2.  1831. 

**John  .A.  Coe,  “Development  of  the  Brass  Industry,”  Bifty-Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Socie.ty  of  Ciz’il  llnyincers  (1939),  p.  86. 
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available  in  Philadelphia  they  replied  that  “they  had  tried  English 
workmen  enough.”^ 

Contrary  to  their  exj)ectations  this  Englishman,  one  James 
Croft,  proved  to  he  very  valuable  to  the  conceni.  In  his  letter  of 
application,  he  wrote  that  he  had  learned  lx)th  gilding  and  burnish¬ 
ing  in  Rirmingham.  England.  He  also  wrote  that  he  was  under 
contract  to  go  to  h'ngland  for  imixrrters  in  Philadelphia  and  might 
bring  hack  tools  on  his  return,  and  he  did  return  to  England  that 
same  year  to  r)htain  equipment  and  workmen,  esjrecially  a  tool- 
maker.  hut  he  was  hack  in  Philadelphia  with  a  man  in  September.'^ 
Croft  remained  in  the  employ  of  Leavenworth.  Hayden  &  Scovill 
for  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  initiated  a  great  many  im¬ 
provements  in  methods  and  product.® 

More  workers  were  obtained  from  England  as  time  iiassed. 
In  1829  Israel  Holmes,  Scovill’s  hookkeei)er  and  store  manager, 
was  sent  to  England  to  secure  a  variety  of  skilled  workmen.  A 
final  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Scovill  ]>artners  to  Holmes 
reviewed  the  Scovill  needs.  They  wrote  that  they  were  interested 
in  one  Eaves,  who  w'as  cs|x?cially  desirable  because  he  was  lx)th  a 
die-sinker  and  a  tool-maker,  hut  they  made  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  to  guide  Holmes  in  case  he  should  he  “di.sappointed”  in 
getting  Eaves:  “it  is  a  first  rate  tool  maker  that  we  want  the 
most.  ...  As  to  Salary  you  will  probably  have  to  give  from  6 
to  800$.  ...  A  general  knowledge  of  Tool  making  &  keeping  a 
Factory  mooving  is  what  we  want  most  of  the  two.”  A.  caster  and 
a  plater  were  needed,  and  also  a  roller  if  he  would  come  out  on  his 
own  account.  Eaves,  however,  was  by  no  means  to  come  out  on 
his  own  account.  Holmes  was  to  make  certain  heaves  was  bound 
to  Scovill’s  before  he  left.'® 

Holmes  succeeded  in  concluding  such  a  contract  with  Eaves  as 
the  Scovills  had  requested.  On  April  14  he  wrote  them  from 
Rirmingham : 

I  have  at  length  arrived  in  Birmingham  &  found  Mr.  Eaves  on  the 
very  eve  of  leaving  having  given  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  your  Agent. 


^I.athrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

^James  Croft  to  F.  Leavenworth,  Jan.  23,  1821,  and  Sept.  25,  1821 ;  James 
Croft  to  Leavenworth,  Hayden  &  Scovill,  June  26,  1821. 

**\\'m.  James  Pape.  History  of  Waterhury  and  the  Xaugatuck  I’^alley 
(Chicago,  1918),  vol.  i.  p.  206:  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  276. 

1®J.  M.  L.  and  \V.  H.  Scovill  to  Israel  Holmes,  Feb.  23,  1829. 
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Benedicts  people  [competitors]  worked  the  card  well  they  smelt  the 
Rat.  Mr.  lilaves  has  three  letters  from  them.  .  .  .  But  I  have  carried 
the  day  and  won  my  cocked  up  Hat  tho’  at  a  dear  rate.  I  have  aggreed 
to  give  him  $900  per  annum.  .  .  .  Benedict  and  Croft  in  their  letters 
were  as  wise  as  serpents  if  not  altogether  as  harmless  as  doves. 

Holmes  al.so  succeeded  in  i)rocurinj>[  a  numlier  of  other  skilled 
workmen.  The  workers,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
are  said  to  have  made  iij)  a  party  of  some  twenty  [)ersons.^^  Re¬ 
turning  on  the  same  ship  with  Holmes  were  nine  |)ersons.  includ¬ 
ing  children.  The  agent  not  only  had  to  provide  i)assage  money 
for  this  group,  hut  he  also  was  obliged  to  purchase  i)rovisions  for 
the  long  ocean  trij)  which  might  easily  take  fifty  to  sixty  days.*- 

The  manager  who  had  spared  no  i)ains  or  expense  in  thus  bring¬ 
ing  his  skilled  workers  to  this  country  was  anxious  to  hold  them 
under  contract.  The  contracts  hetw’een  Scovill’s  and  these  skilled 
workmen  ran  for  five  or  even  six  years.  For  example,  a  contract 
between  Scovill’s  and  W  illiam  Eaves,  June  15,  1829,  ran  five  years. 
This  contract  was  renewed  in  1835  to  run  for  six  years.  The  con¬ 
tract  with  one  Jeffrey,  dated  March  8,  1836,  ran  for  five  years. 
Such  contracts  proved  a  disadvantage  to  the  firm  in  depression 
years.  In  1837,  as  business  came  to  a  standstill,  J.  M.  L.  Scovill 
wrote  his  brother,  "W’e  had  better  pay  our  hands  to  do  nothing 
than  increase  our  liabilities”  by  purchasing  materials  for  them  to 
work  with.** 

The  English  w’orkers  demanded  favorable  contracts  and  were 
in  all  ways  most  inde[)endent.  This  came  clearly  to  the  fore  on  an 
occasion  w’hen  an  English  w’orker  was  discharged  by  J.  M.  L. 
Scovill,  whose  usual  task  w’as  sales  and  purchases.  W’.  H.  Scovill 
wrote  his  brother  with  joy,  “I  have  wanted  it  to  hapi)en  this  long 
time  but  have  been  fearful  of  having  the  mill  burned  or  something 
else  hapi)en.”**  It  is  clear  that,  although  there  was  no  labor 
organization,  the  manager  was  obliged  to  take  careful  note  of  the 
demands  of  the  skilled  laborers,  d'he  skilled  men  objected  strenu¬ 
ously  to  the  addition  of  new  experts. 

.\n  interesting  situation  arose  when  Scovill's  hired  W\  ^I. 

vivid  account  of  Holmes’  difficulty  in  evading  the  h'nglish  restrictions  on 
enticing  away  workmen  is  given  in  .Anderson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  322  ff. 
*2Rcceipt  issued  to  Israel  Holmes,  .Apr.  27,  1829,  showed  £19  13s  fi'A’d  spent 
for  provisions. 

13J.  M.  L.  Scovill  to  \V.  11.  Scovill,  Apr.  13,  1837. 

1W\'.  H.  Scovill  to  J.  M.  L.  Scovill,  July  24,  1835. 
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I’emberton,  a  ])later.  On  January  22,  1833,  J.  M.  L.  Scovill  wrote 
to  his  l)rother  from  New  York  that  Pemherton  was  going  up  to  the 
factory  and  that  “1  have  told  him  he  must  he  careful  it  keep  the 
right  side  of  Rollason.”  It  proved  im|M)ssihle  to  hire  Pemherton 
and  yet  retain  Rollason’s  goodwill,  and,  in  July,  J.  M.  L.  Scovill 
wrote  to  his  brother  that  Rollason  had  "(piit  W’ork.”  In  due  course 
of  time  I’emherton  was  permanently  established  at  Scovill’s. 
|.  M.  L.  Scovill  later  met  another  plater  fresh  from  Rirm- 
ingham.  and  sent  him  to  Waterhury  on  trial.  W’.  H.  Scovill  was 
disturbed  by  this  action,  fearing  it  would  antagonize  Pemherton: 
*‘l  allmost  regret  your  sending  Jeffreys  up  at  this  time.  .  . 
J*emherton  was  about  making  an  arrangement  with  Doolittle  to 
make  the  plated  mettel.”'’’  Two  days  later,  however,  the  relations 
between  Jeffrey  and  Pemherton  were  friendly,  and  W’.  II.  Scovill 
could  write:  ‘T'emherton  api)ears  better  pleased  with  Jeffrey  than 
I  feared  he  would  .shall  give  him  a  trial  at  casting  as  .soon  as  the 
copper  arrives  he  is  hoarding  for  the  present  with  Pemherton.”*’* 
Jeffrey  became  a  iK'rmanent  employee,  and  eight  months  later  his 
wife  was  brought  from  Idverpool.*’ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  touchy  as  the  skilled  workmen  may 
have  been,  they  were  nonetheless  paid  by  Scovill’s  only  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  Scovills  were  in  the  habit  of  paying 
their  other  hands.'^  Indeed,  one  labor  contract  suggested  that  pay¬ 
ment  would  he  made  "as  we  u.sually  pay  our  hands  he  taking  what 
trade  he  may  want  for  his  family  use  from  our  store.”*'*  iuen  a 
contract  offered  to  John  Sandland,  which  provided  for  payment 
every  fortnight,  stipulated  that  payment  .should  he  "in  cash  or  by 
an  order  on  L.  11.  ^  Scovill.”-"  Provisions,  furniture,  or  clothing 
might  he  obtained  from  the  company  store. 

During  the  1820’s  there  was  an  effort  on  the  i)art  of  Scovill’s  to 
lead  the  way  in  cash  payment  of  wages.  ( )ne  cinitract  in  1829 
|>rovided :  "the  .said  .Scovills  tigree  to  pay  the  .said  heaves  any  time 
when  re(jue.sted  by  him  so  to  do  the  whole  or  any  i)art  of  the  wages 

i-'\\  .  II.  Scovill  to  J.  .M.  L.  Scovill,  Feb.  6,  1836. 

1 '••//>»(/..  I  •cl).  8,  1836. 

’7\V.  II.  Marshall  to  W.  II.  Scovill.  Oct.  1.  18,16. 

''^Contract  with  Joseph  JelTrey,  Sept.  ,10,  1840. 

’•'(. Oiitract  with  .Mario  II.  h'rost,  Jan.  4,  1841. 

■-"Contract  with  John  SaiullaiKl,  Oct.  |12,  1825.  Saiullaiul  was  unable  to  conic 
to  this  country,  however,  until  several  years  later. 
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due  him  at  the  time  he  shall  make  such  recjiiest.”-^  We  find  in  a 
letter  of  about  the  same  time  to  G.  Taylor,  Xew  ^'ork  ^jjent  of  the 
Scovills,  the  comment  that  they  had  “adopted  the  plan  of  paying 
all  our  hands  the  cash  every  week  if  they  wish.”-*  However,  with 
the  stagnation  of  business  and  the  stringency  of  money  in  the 
'thirties,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  this  jdaii.  On  April  12,  1837, 
J.  M.  L.  Scovill  wrote  to  his  brother  in  regard  to  paying  their 
hands  that  he  would  not  pay  them  at  that  time,  and,  if  they  did  not 
like  to  take  the  Scovills’  notes,  he  could  “let  them  have  Huttons 
or  Notes  we  have  agst.  other  l*eoi)le.” 

File  skilled  workers  were  sometimes  paid  an  annual  salary  which 
was  credited  to  the  individual  worker  (»n  the  hooks  oi  the  company, 
d'he  rates  ranged  from  ?5(XJ  to  SI, 400  a  year.  Piece  rates  were 
also  used  and  appear  to  have  been  paid  skilled  workmen  who 


THE  PLANT  IN  1835 

undertook  to  train  apiirentices.  During  the  'thirties  two  workers. 
I'ompkins  and  .\tkins.  undertook  a  great  deal  of  hurni.shing  at 
rates  ranging  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  ])er  gross.  These  two  men 
took  on  apprentices  and  apprenticed  one  Ixty  when  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.-‘  The  piecework  scheme  was  undertaken  by 
brass  manufacturers  as  a  device  to  induce  skilled  workmen  to  train 
apprentices.-^ 


“'Contract  witli  William  I'avcs,  June  15.  1829. 

“-Scovill's  to  Ci.  Taylor,  Apr.  4,  1829. 

‘•KSctn'ill  M(niiil(ictiiri)i(i  Coinf'uiiy  liiilhtiii.  vol.  vi.  no.  3  (July.  1920).  p.  6. 
.Article  entitled  ‘‘One  llundred  Years  .Vro.  '  includin.i!;  conunents  by  luhvard 
Terrell. 

“•*l*'roni  ctniinents  of  Charles  Somers  .Miller  made  available  in  manuscript 
form  through  the  ctnirtesy  of  the  Somers  brass  C(  inpany. 
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The  unskilled  workers  were  less  difficult  to  obtain  than  were  the 
skilled  artisans.  Numerous  unsolicited  letters  of  application  for 
work  were  received  from  such  persons.  One  lulward  Nichols 
wrote:  “I  take  this  opiwrtunity  to  informe  you  that  as  yet  I  am 
quite  unsetled  in  business  for  the  summer,  .\nd  would  agane  apply 
to  you  for  work.  If  it  is  in  youre  ix)wer  to  helj)  me  to  work  this 
summer  I  will  enjjajje  for  16  Dollars  per  month.”-’’ 

The  unskilled  workers  employed  by  the  Scovills  were  drawn 
mostly  from  agricultural  activity  in  the  surrounding  region,  and  on 
occasion  they  were  assigned  to  farm  tasks.  ( )ne  letter  indicates 
that  an  order  was  delayed  because  Buckingham,  manager  of  the 
butt  factory  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Scovills.  needed  the  hands 
to  help  in  the  harvesting  of  his  luiy.  \V.  11.  .Scovill  wrote:  “If 
Buckinham  gets  through  with  his  hay  this  week  as  he  intends  we 
shall  begin  to  push  the  Buttons  next  week  and  I  think  it  full  time 
for  us  to  begin  to  get  out  now  or  we  shall  be  behind  hand  with  the 
market.”-*^ 

During  times  of  depression  the  gardens  adjoining  the  homes  of 
the  workers  were  of  real  value.  As  the  panic  brought  business  to  a 
standstill  during  the  spring  of  ISv^,  J.  M.  I..  .Scovill  wrote  to  his 
brother:  “  You  must  tell  all  the  hands  as  tien.  Houston  did  after 
taking  Santa  Anna  when  he  disbanded  the  army,  go  home  and 
PL.VNT  CORN.”  He  suggested  hopefully  that  f>erhaps  “Many 
of  the  Hands  will  want  some  time  to  make  their  Hardens  fix  up 
about  their  places  this  spring.”-" 

Women  and  children  made  up  a  large  porti<»n  of  the  unskilled 
laborers  employed  in  button  production.  During  the  year  1834  the 
Waterbury  gilt  button  establi.shinents  employed  140  men  and  100 
women.  The  women  were  paid  an  average  wage  of  S2..>0  per  week, 
while  the  men  averaged  SI  .00  per  day.-^  'I'here  is  evidence  that 

“•'•Kdward  Xichols  to  Scovill's,  I'Vb.  25,  1819. 

-’«\V.  II.  Scovill  to  J.  M.  L.  .Scovill,  July  16,  1838. 

“”J.  M.  L.  Scovill  to  W .  II.  Scovill,  Apr.  8  and  11,  1837. 

-^Dociiincnts  Rclatk'i'  Id  Mauufactun's  oj  tlw  I’liiti’d  Stales,  22nd  Cong., 
1st  Scss.,  no.  .308,  vol.  i,  p.  1034. 

The  cniploynicnt  of  women  and  children  was  rather  general  in  early 
.\nierican  industry.  Indeed  in  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Albert  Gall;itin‘s 
report  of  1810  there  is  the  statement;  "I'.i^ht  hundred  sjiindles  employ  forty 
l>ersons,  viz:  live  men  and  thirty-five  women  and  children.”  (Documents, 
Legislative  ami  Jixeeutize  of  the  Congress  of  I  'niled  States.  American  State 
Papers.  Pinonce,  vcl.  ii,  Report  no.  325  on  Manufactures,  pp.  425-439.) 
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some  of  the  women  were  brought  in  from  |)oints  outside  Water- 
I)ury.  At  one  time  a  number  of  girls  were  obtained  through  a 
concern  in  Salemburg.-’’*  On  another  occasion  it  was  reixirted  that 
the  partners’  nephew,  Scovill  Buckingham,  “has  gone  out  in  search 
of  girls.”^*^ 

There  is  no  evidence  that  these  workers  ever  develoi)ed  any 
conspiracy  or  organization  to  raise  wages.  Indeed,  the  attitude 
toward  lalK)r  organization  which  prevailed  at  the  time  was  shown 
by  a  manufacturer  in  a  nearby  community  who  wrote  of  a  “strange 
occurrence  of  the  week  before  last  in  our  cotton  factory; — 
when  it  was  entirely  broken  up  by  a  combination  and  conspiracy, 
as  illegal  and  unjust  as  it  was  unex|)ected.”'^’  He  forwarded  the 
names  of  the  “principle  ringleaders”  in  order  that  \Vaterbur\'  em¬ 
ployers  might  avoid  hiring  the  women  concerned. 

Bookkeeixfrs  and  overseers,  like  the  skilled  artisans,  were  not  to 
be  found  in  such  plenty  as  were  the  unskilled  workers.  Bookkeepers 
of  a  sort  could  be  found  and  might  even  submit  unsolicited  aj)- 
plication.  One  applicant  wTote;  “Since  I  made  an  assignment  of 
my  pro|)erty  in  Albany  I  have  l)een  unable  to  obtain  a  final  dis¬ 
charge  from  my  creditors  in  New  York.  Consequently  1  would 
prefer  to  be  situated  in  an  establishment  like  yours  in  the  country.”'*- 

In  1834  J.  M.  L.  Scovill  wrote  from  Philadelphia  that  it  was 
t(X)  bad  \\  .  11.  Scovill  had  l)een  obliged  to  pay  more  than  $500  i)er 
year  for  one  Judd,  a  h(K)kkeeper,  “but  still  think  it  better  than  to 
go  out  of  town  for  a  i)erson.”'^‘*  In  the  ensuing  months  \V.  H. 
Scovill  discovered  that  low  wages  might  not  mean  low  lalxjr  cost, 
and  a  year  later  he  wrote  his  brother  to  find  out  about  one  Bisl)ee 
(who  wanted  $f)00  per  year)  and  added  the  information  that  “Mr. 
Judd  has  left,  and  1  am  glad  as  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to 
rectify  all  his  mistakes.”’^^ 

l^fficient  over.seers  were  also  hard  to  find.  In  1834  J.  M.  L. 
.Scovill  wrote  from  New  York  that  there  had  been  a  complaint 
alx)Ut  button  quality.  He  added;  “there  must  no  more  be  sent  out 
unless  we  know  they  are  tight  &  if  you  cannot  get  any  one  to  look 


-"'Spencer,  Hotchkiss  &  Co.  to  Scovill's,  Mar.  15,  1833. 
•***\V.  H.  Sc«>vill  to  J.  M.  L.  Scovill.  Feb.  6,  1836. 
•''John  H.  l)el*'orest  to  "Mess  Scoville,"  Aug.  31,  1835. 
•'-S.  H.  Buell  to  Scovill’s,  F'eb.  5,  1833. 

M.  L.  Scovill  to  \V.  H.  Scovill.  Mar.  10.  1834. 
3nV.  11.  Scovill  to  J.  M.  L.  Scovill,  Mar.  31,  1835. 
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them  over  who  will  attend  to  it  we  must  doo  it  ourselves  as  it  will 
not  aifswer  to  loose  our  reputation  in  military  work.  ’'^’*  Indeed, 
even  brother-in-law  Buckingham  might  make  managerial  mistakes. 
W.  H.  Scovill  wrote  to  his  brother:  "it  is  imiHJssible  to  make  Buck¬ 
ingham  take  that  hold  of  the  Business  we  could  wish  he  will  let 
off  hands  for  the  most  frivolous  excuses  and  does  not  look  ahead 
about  hiring  before  these  are  gone.  Sami  Williams  is  gone  now 
only  because  B.  did  not  speak  to  him  that  he  wanted  to  hire  him 
again.”*** 

In  conclusion  one  cannot  resist  commenting  uix>n  the  varied 
tyjies  of  business  activity  performed  by  the  partners.  Theirs  was 
by  no  means  a  life  of  ease  and  leisure.  W.  H.  Scovill  wrote  his 
brother  in  February.  183().  "I  have  been  at  work  most  of  this  foor- 
noon  getting  Ice  out  of  the  Race.’*  I'lie  other  brother  wrote  from 
New  York  that  he  was  helping  to  load  buttons  and  copi)er.  From 
his  corresiwndence  it  api)ears  that  there  were  occasions  when  he 
"had  not  time  to  eat  a  mouthfull  from  Breakfast  untill  dark.”*’ 
Indeed,  it  was  only  by  means  of  diligence  and  imagination  that  the 
Scovills  succeeded  in  surmounting  the  varied  obstacles  which  they 
f^ced.  Theodore  F.  Marburg, 

University  of  Nebraska. 

3^J.  M.  L.  Scovill  to  \V.  H.  Scovill.  Apr.  19,  1834. 

3«W.  H.  Scovill  to  J.  M.  L.  Scovill,  Aug.,  1836. 

37J.  M.  L.  Scovill  to  W.  H.  Scovill,  Feb.  8,  1836. 

Business  History  at  the  Recent  Meeting  of 
the  American  Historical  Association 

In  the  Nt)veml)er  is.sue  the  Bui.i.etix  called  attention  to  two 
sessions  concerned  with  business  history  that  were  .scheduled  for 
the  annual  conference  of  the  .American  Hi.storical  .Association  last 
December.  Space  limitations  ])ermit  only  a  brief  reiM)rt  of  the 
meetings,  but  their  im]K)rtance  should  not  be  overlot)ked. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Business  lli.storical  Society  and  the 
.American  Historical  .Association  was  devoted  to  the  development 
of  metroix)litan  economy  in  .America  with  si)ecial  reference  to 
New  A’ork.  Professor  N.  S.  B.  (iras,  vice-president  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Historical  Society,  presided,  and  Professor  Robert  G.  Albion 
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of  Princeton  University  read  the  one  i)ai)er  of  the  session.  His 
subject  was  the  Economic  and  business  develoimient  of  New  York 
City.  The  discussion  that  followed  w’as  led  by  Dr.  Virginia  D. 
Harrington  of  Brooklyn  College  and  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Hidy  of 
Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  made  abundantly  clear  by  Professor  .Albion's  paper  and 
the  ensuing  discussion  that  it  is  imixjssible  to  understand  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  New  York  City  without  much  consideration  of  the 
work  of  the  business  men  who  were  the  creators  and  carriers  of 
its  economic  development.  Time-honored  generalizations  about  why 
New  York  became  the  leading  American  city  are  certainly  illumined 
and  are  in  some  resi)ects  proved  false  by  the  study  of  New  York’s 
business.  The  meeting  brought  out  the  need  of  more — indeed, 
much  more — work  on  the  history  of  business  in  New  York  and  on 
the  relation  of  that  city’s  enterprise  to  the  larger  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  activity.  The  failure  of  the  si)eakers  to  consider  the 
relation  between  business  and  the  development  of  cultural  institu¬ 
tions  and  of  cultural  life  in  general  in  New  York  City  suggests 
that  this  attractive  and  iniiK)rtant  asi)ect  of  the  history  of  the 
metropolis  offers  opiX)rtunity  for  rewarding  study. 

Professor  Ralph  M.  Hower,  a  member  of  the  Society’s  Council, 
read  a  paper  on  business  history  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Economic  History  .Association  and  the  .American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Professor  Hower  stressed  the  aims,  values,  and  techniques 
of  business  history  as  it  is  now  lx*ing  studied  and  discussed  the 
problems  and  opiwrtunities  in  the  field.  Since  this  pai)er  j)romises 
to  be  useful  to  many  who  would  like  a  brief  resume  of  business 
history  as  an  historical  discijdine,  it  will  l)e  inihlished  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  growing  importance  of  business  history  was  plainly  mani¬ 
fest  at  this  conference  of  the  leading  organization  of  .American 
historians  and  fourteen  affiliated  groups  devoted  to  special  fields  of 
historical  study.  All  i)recedents  were  broken  when  two  sessions 
gave  prominent  place  to  the  discussion  of  business  activities  in  the 
l)ast.  The  two  meetings  at  which  the  Business  Historical  SocieU’ 
was  actively  represented  were  marked  by  large  attendance  and 
lively  discussion,  and  a  number  of  historians  i)resent  commented 
upon  the  WMdes])read  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  evident  that 
business  history  is  steadily  gaining  recognition  both  as  an  inde- 
l)endent  discipline  and  as  an  inqK)rtant  contributor  to  other  fields 
of  historical  investigation. 


The  Spanish  Dollar 

The  World’s  Most  Famous  Silver  Coin 

“Pieces  of  eij^ht,  ])ieces  of  eij^ht  !’*  screamed  Captain  Flint’s 
parrot  in  Robert  l.oiiis  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island.  Yet,  how  many 
of  us.  who  as  youngsters  dreamed  over  that  tale  of  adventure,  real¬ 
ized  that  the  bird  spoke  the  correct  name  for  what  our  American 
and  English  forefathers  called  the  Spanish  dollar?  For  this  most 
famous  of  all  large  silver  coins  was  not  truly  Spanish  but  rather 
Spanish-American.  and  its  very  name,  “dollar.”  was  derived  from 
the  German !  And  too,  the  coin  was  not  itself  a  monetary  unit  but 
a  multiple  of  the  Si)anish  real,  just  as  the  English  crown  is  a  mul¬ 
tiple  of  the  shilling.  Let  us  trace  its  origin  and  remarkable  career. 

The  Sj)anish  real  (about  the  size  of,  and  with  slightly  more 
silver  content  than,  a  prewar  English  sixpence)  was  an  extremely 
old  denomination  confirmed  in  1497  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as 
the  Sjianish  monetary  unit,  following  an  ordinance  in  1442  of  John 
II.  There  is  even  mention  of  the  fact  that  reals  were  coined  by 
Pedro  the  Cruel  before  1370.  Multiples  of  four  and  eight  reals 
were  coined  under  Ferdinand  and  Lsabella.  although  infrequently, 
and  they  are  now  very  rare. 

Twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  -America,  in  his  exploita¬ 
tion  of  rich  silver  mines  in  the  joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  the  local 
lord.  Count  of  Schlick,  struck  broad,  heavy  silver  pieces  of  a  high 
silver  content,  weighing  some  451  grains  each — much  heavier  than 
any  silver  coins  then  current.  His  coinage  was  large;  the  pieces, 
impressive  by  their  size  and  weight,  .soon  became  esteemed  through¬ 
out  Germany  and,  quite  naturally,  acquired  the  name  “thaler”  from 
their  origin  in  the  joachimsthal. 

fhe  coincidence,  at  this  time,  of  coinage  by  machine  rather  than 
by  the  age-old  method  of  handstriking,  the  introduction  of  the  large 
thaler  sized  silver  coin,  and  the  opening  of  the  unbelievably  rich 
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silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  I’eru  set  the  sta^e  for  a  tremendous 
output  of  coins  of  silver  from  the  Americas  —  colonial  Si)anish 
America — that  remade  the  economic  structure  of  luirope.  And  in 
all  this  the  i)iece  of  ei.i;ht  reals  was  the  supremely  dominant  coin. 

In  1535  a  colonial  mint  was  oi)ened  in  Mexico,  to  he  followed 
later  hy  ten  other  mints  in  that  country  and  still  others  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  While  these  local  mints  were  hef^inninj^  to  function,  silver 
was  also  heinj;  as.sayed  and  hammered  into  lumps  eipial  in  value  to 


A  SPANISH  DOLLAR  OF  CHARLES  III 

a  piece  of  ei^ht.  These  were  often  called  feso  (meaninin  unit  of 
weight),'  and  here  we  find  the  origin  of  another  world-wide  name, 
feso,  for  the  ifiece  of  eight. 

Through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  this  coin,  flow¬ 
ing  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  Si)anish  Americas  to  luirope  and 
the  British  colonie.s — both  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  America 
— was  called  the  “piece  of  eight”  and  rated  lower  in  silver  content 


^The  application  of  a  weisht  name  to  a  coin  is  not  unusual,  for  example : 
pound  (English),  livre  (French),  mark  (German),  onca  (Italian), 
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than  the  German  thalers,  which  were  appearing;  in  increasing;  nnm- 
hers  in  northern  and  central  luirope  especially  after  the  close  of  the 
ini]K>verishinf;  Thirty  Years’  W  ar.  'I'hese  thalers  were  hecominj; 
known  as  reiehsthalers  in  (Germany,  ri.vtalers  or  dalers  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  and  riksdalers  or  daalders  in  the  I.owlands.  And  when  in 
1690,  following;  a  j;reat  German  nK)netary  convention  at  Lei])zij;, 
the  reiehsthaler  was  reduced  in  fine  silver  content  to  almost  exactly 
the  value  of  the  piece  of  eij;ht,  which  hy  then  was  circulating  widely 
(we  might  even  say  it  was  intruding  into  other  monetary  .systems), 
l^higli.sh  merchants  had  given  the  name  "Spanish”  dollar  to  the 
ubiquitous  piece  of  eight.-  So  fnmi  "eight  times  the  unit”  the  coin 
hecame  in  h'ngli.sh-speaking  lands  "the  unit — a  Spanish  dollar,”  and 
the  lower  denominations  hecame  its  suhdivisions,  a  real  hecoming 
"one  hit”  or  one-eighth  of  a  dollar.  So  widely  was  this  nomen¬ 
clature  adopted  in  the  llriti.sh  possessions  that  even  now  twenty- 
five  cents  (one-(juarter  of  a  dollar — once  tw(»  reals)  is  spoken  of  in 
many  parts  of  our  country  as  two  hits. 

nuring  its  long  history  the  Spanish  dollar  pre.scnted  it.self  in 
several  tyiies,  those  most  familiar  to  our  forefathers  first  hearing 
on  the  obverse  the  Spanish  arms,  while  the  reverse  showed  the  well- 
known  design  of  two  globes  between  the  pillars  of  1  lercules.  liegin- 
ning  with  Charles  111  the  ohver.se  carried  the  head  of  the  monarch 
with  the  two  globes  being  replaced  hy  the  shield  of  .Spain  between 
the  pillars  on  the  rever.se.  'fhese  "jiillar  dollars”  were  exclusively  a 
Spani.sh-.Xnierican  product,  for  the  pillars  of  Hercules  appeared 
on  coins  .struck  in  .Spain  only  after  the  colonial  revolutions  of  1S21. 
C])  to  that  date  the  colos.sal  .sum  of  over  two  billions  of  dollars  had 
been  struck  in  silver  coins  in  Mexican  mints  alone! 

.\s  .so  often  happens  in  coinage  systems  the  "Spani.sh  dollar” 
.shrank  slightly  in  fine  silver  content,  hut  through  the  .American 
Revolution  it  retained  its  place  as  the  dominant  "hard-money”  jiiece 
in  the  Colonies  which,  using  hhigli.sh  monetary  terms,  had  estah- 
li.shed  local  moneys  of  account,  the  Colonies  ditTering  from  each 
other  as  to  .standards.  For  example.  Massachu.setts  currency  was 
rated  at  nine  pence  sterling;  .\ew  ^^^rk  shillings  went  at  two  to  one 


-The  word  “diillar"  apiiears  several  times  in  Shakespeare.  In  its  career  the 
piece  (  t  eiftht  had  many  names,  such  as  f'cso,  feso  lic  a  ocho,  f'csn  dura,  duro. 

fiicrtc,  piastre,  iiiatteu  (in  the  Dutch  Hast  Indies,  from  Malay  iiiaten, 
meaning;  measure),  thaler,  dollar,  lallero,  pillar  dollar,  eoloiiiiato  (in  the 
Orient),  and  Shanghai  dollar. 
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1‘^njfHsh.  and  so  on.  Hut  almost  all  of  the  silver  that  actually  circu¬ 
lated  in  Revolutionary  days  was  not  Knjilish  hut  Spanish.  f)r  rather 
Spanish-Ainerican.  'Phis  meant  another  calculation  :  one  real  equaled 
nine  pence  Massachusetts  currency,  a  shilling  and  a  ])enny  in  New 
York,  and  eleven  ])ence  in  Pennsylvania,  d'o  us.  educated  to  a  sinjjle 
decimal  currency,  this  makes  a  hoi)eless  jumhle.”* 

And  then,  with  the  estahlishment  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  dollar  as  our  monetary  unit,  came  the  first  j^reat  break  away 
from  the  old  systems.^  The  amount  of  silver  in  the  averajje  Si)anish 
dollar  then  in  circulation  in  the  United  .States  became  the  standard 
for  our  dollar.  While  it  is  true  that  this  avera!j;e  weight  was  .sev¬ 
eral  j^rains  lij.;hter  than  that  of  fre.shly  minted  .S])ani.sh  dollars,  it 
would  have  been  impractical  to  take  full  weij^ht  as  .standard,  for 
then  the  new  coins  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  the  current 
ones  and  would  have  been  hoarded,  melted  down,  or  e.\iK)rted.  and 
in  any  case  would  have  disa])i)eared.  Few  of  us  realize  that  S])anish 
dollars  remained  lej^al  currency  in  the  United  States  up  to  only  a 
few  years  before  the  Civil  War. 

.\fter  the  .Spanish-.Xmerican  colonies  had  j(aine<l  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  the  Mexican  dollar  inherited  the  i)lace  and  nrestijje  of 
its  ])arent.  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  AFexico  coined  far  more  than  another  billion  dollars  in  silver. 
The  Mexican  |)ieces.  which  ran  sur])risinjily  even  as  to  silver  weijjjht 
and  fineness,  .soon  displaced  the  older  Si)anish  coins  in  the  Phili])- 
])ines.  China,  and  the  C  )rient  j^enerally.  as  well  as  in  ])arts  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  where  each  of  the  former  S])ani.sh  colonies 
based  its  coinage,  nominally  at  least,  on  the  old  sy-stems.'’ 

•’Those  familiar  with  tmr  Ceth  nial  and  Continental  paper  money  will  remem¬ 
ber  its  numen  us  and  often  (kUI  denominations  based  sometimes  on  the  local 
currencies  and  sometimes  on  the  Spanish  milled  dollar. 

^In  the  sense  that  the  dollar  became  the  basic  unit  for  a  decimal  me  netary 
system.  In  1776  Congress  had  divided  the  Spanish  dollar  into  90  pence 
(  I’ennsylvania  currency').  Xew  York  rated  it  at  96  pence,  while  in  Xcw 
h'ngland  it  passed  for  72  pence  Massachusetts  currency. 

•"’Hy  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  general  adoption  of  decimal 
currency  denominations  in  h'urope  led  most  of  Latin  .\merica  to  take  the 
same  action.  Mexico  was  the  last  ctiuntry  to  abandon  the  real  when  in  1890 
she  decimalized  the  .Mexican  dollar.  The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  silver 
after  the  end  of  the  World  War  in  1918  made  Mexican  dollars  worth  mere 
as  bullion  than  as  money  with  the  result  that,  like  Kngland,  Mexico  debased 
her  silver  crins.  and  the  old-fashioned  standard  Mexican  dollar,  child  of 
the  Spanish  dollar,  entered  the  ghostly  realm  of  historic  coins. 
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Other  well-known  coins  or  currency  units  patterned  on  the 
Spanish  dollar  were,  or  are,  the  ill-fated  United  States  trade  dollar, 
the  Japanese  yen,  the  French  piastre  de  eonuneree,  the  Hong  Kong 
mint  dollar,  the  Canton,  and  numerous  other  Chinese  dollars,  so 
that  our  piece  can  justly  claim  not  only  to  he  the  world’s  most 
famous  silver  coin  hut  also  to  have  had  over  several  centuries  a 
profound  influence  on  currencies  and  trade  the  world  over. 

Shepard  Pond,  Harvard  ’10, 
President,  Boston  Numismatic  Society. 


